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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the American Society of 
Superintendents of Training-schools for Nurses was held at the Hotel 
Rittenhouse, Philadelphia, on April 8, 9 and 10, 1907. The Committee 
of Arrangements, of which Miss Ada Payne, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Hospital, was chairman, left nothing undone for the comfort and pleasure 
of the visiting members, and the convention will long be remembered as 
one where more than two-thirds of the entire membership of the Society 
was present; for the good fellowship, which seems to increase year by 
year; for the lively and very general discussions; and for the entertain¬ 
ment, so restful and full of opportunity for real visiting and interchange 
of experiences, which all agree are of as much value as the meetings 
themselves. The first session was called to order by the president, Miss 
Banfield, at eleven a.m. on Tuesday, May 8. The opening prayer by 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. James P. Turner, was followed by addresses of welcome by 
the Hon. John E. Reyburn, Mayor of Philadelphia, and by Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson. In behalf of the Society, the president thanked the Mayor 
for coming in the midst of great pressure of work, and for his sympathy 
in the aims and objects of the association. 

That Mrs. Stevenson’s address was appreciated goes without saying, 
for in addition to a remarkable comprehension of matters near to the 
hearts of superintendents of schools for nurses, her personality is very 
charming. The president’s address followed, and after a five-minute 
recess a telegram, just received from Illinois, was read: “ Bill signed by 
Governor at ten p.m.” 
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The treasurer’s report was then read and accepted. For the Council, 
the secretary stated that there had been three meetings since the last 
convention. At the suggestion of the president, each member of the 
Society had been asked for subjects for papers and discussions. Forty 
responses were received, a number of members from different parts of 
the country naming the same subjects. During the year six members had 
resigned and ten had forfeited privileges of membership for non-payment 
of dues. The deaths of two valuable and well known members, Miss Eva 
Allerton and Miss M. E. Smith, were sadly recorded. Thirty applications 
for membership had been approved by the Council, and were now pre¬ 
sented to the Society for election. Urgent invitations for the next con¬ 
vention had been received from Texas, California and Cincinnati. 
While the Council usually names the next place of meeting, in this 
instance it left the decision to the Society. 

This report having been approved, the new members were elected. 
There was lengthy discussion as to the next place of meeting, the subject 
being re-opened at another session. While the members would have been 
glad to meet in California with the Associated Alumnae, many could not 
do so for lack of time, so that Cincinnati’s invitation was accepted. 

In the absence of Miss Samuel, the chairman of the Committee on 
Incorporation, Miss Maxwell reported that through the kindness of Mr. 
William Church Osborn we are now an incorporated society. A hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Osborn was moved and carried. The secretary then 
read Mrs. Cadwalader Jones’ note of acceptance of her election as an 
honorary member in New York last year. The president announced the 
nominating committee: Miss Brent, Miss Dolliver and Mrs. Kinney, and 
the meeting adjourned. The evening session opened with a paper by 
Miss Anna L. Alline on “ The Supply and Demand of Students in the 
Nurse Training-schools.” Evidently this was a burning question with 
the members present, for a very animated and prolonged discussion 
followed, which will be published in the annual report. Miss McMillan 
then read her paper on “ The Physical Elfect of the Three Years’ Course.” 
The deductions from her carefully prepared statistics and from the 
discussion, seemed to be that shorter hours and a rigid physical examina¬ 
tion upon admission to the schools and elimination of delicate pupils 
would raise the health record. Wednesday morning, Miss Goodrich, 
chairman, read her report on “ The Hospital Economics’ Course,” adding 
a plea for the endowment fund at Teachers’ College. Miss Riddle was 
then asked to read a paper by Mrs. Gretter entitled “ Ways and Means of 
Raising an Endowment Fund for a Chair of Hospital Economics.” 

After briefly reviewing the early history of the establishment of this 
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course, the president called for an expression of opinion from several 
former pupils. Miss Parsons said that to her it was simply invaluable, 
that her daily work had been much the richer and she herself a better 
worker because of that year at Teachers’ College. Others earnestly 
endorsed the course. Miss Eoss, of the Johns Hopkins school, suggested 
that if every nurse pledged the proceeds of one day’s work, and at once, 
the endowment fund would be assured by autumn. She stated that a 
few members of her Alumnaa Association had already pledged six hundred 
dollars. Miss Riddle said, amid laughter and applause, that Massachu¬ 
setts might not be able to get bills passed, but that they would not be the 
last in this. Whereupon she promised one hundred dollars from the State 
Association. Miss Maxwell explained that if Miss Nutting should not 
continue in her position at Teachers’ College, there would be no one to 
represent nurses’ interests there unless we secured an endowment, and 
she made herself responsible for one hundred dollars. The secretary 
pledged one hundred dollars from the District of Columbia and proposed 
that opportunity for making personal pledges be given at once. It was 
decided that Miss Alline should receive all contributions rather than that 
a committee be appointed. Within a few minutes, more than one thousand 
dollars was promised, to be given not later than January 1st, 1908. A list 
of donors to the endowment fund will be published later. Returning to 
the question of supply and demand of pupil nurses, Miss Walker made the 
following motion: “ That a pamphlet be published by this Society setting 
forth the advantages of a nurse’s training; containing a warning against 
short-course and correspondence-schools and giving the names and 
addresses of schools recognized by our Society and that said pamphlet be 
placed for sale and advertised in such a manner as to attract the attention 
of qualified women.” This was seconded by Miss Dolliver and unani¬ 
mously carried. It was decided that the Society meet the expenses, and 
Miss Walker was appointed chairman of the committee. 

Mrs. Kinney was then appointed chairman of a committee to protest 
against the admission of graduates of correspondence-schools to the Civil 
Service examinations; also that the Bureau of Education be notified that 
such schools are not up to the standard and be requested not to include 
them in their professional school statistics. The question of a permanent 
badge was then brought up and after some amusing discussion, it was 
voted that one be adopted the selection being left to the council. At 
Mrs. Kinney’s suggestion, the Society renewed its offer of services to the 
Surgeon General of the United States Army in case of national calamity. 
On Thursday evening, Miss Dock spoke of the approaching Conference in 
Paris, of its educational importance, and hoped that the Society would 
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be well represented there. Miss Nutting was appointed as the representa¬ 
tive of the Society. Miss Maxwell then spoke of the necessity of trying 
to induce the young nurses to save their money and look out for the rainy 
day. She said that through the kindness of Miss Sargent, who is con¬ 
nected with the St. Barnabas Guild and the News Letter, an annuity can 
be obtained for nurses from the Traveler’s Insurance Company of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., at very reasonable rates. It is endorsed by leading business 
men in the country, and after outlining the offer it was hoped that the 
Society would endorse it. There was a long discussion, and while many 
of the superintendents personally endorsed the plan, the Society voted 
against it, there being the feeling that it was too serious a responsibility 
to assume. The remainder of the evening was devoted to the question 
box. On Friday morning, the Council reported that Miss Goodrich had 
been nominated chairman of the Committee on Hospital Economics. 
Miss Goodrich’s election by the Society followed. 

Mrs. Quintard then read a paper on “ Provisions Already Existing for 
the Care of the Sick of Moderate Means.” This brought out interesting 
remarks, and Miss McKechnie moved that a committee be appointed by 
the Council to look into the question of nursing for people of moderate 
means, said committee to present a report at the next meeting, including 
suggestions for any practical working scheme. It was further moved 
that the Associated Alumna be asked to appoint a committee of two to 
act with the one from this Society, of which Miss McKechnie is appointed 
chairman. Miss Davis then read a paper on “ What We Are Overlooking 
of Fundamental Importance in the Training of the Modern Nurse.” In 
this connection, Miss Walker told of the excellent results derived from 
sending her probationers to the office of a graduate nurse who has taken 
up physical training. Miss Walker then made the following motion: 
“That this Society emphatically endorses the three years’ course for 
student nurses and does protest against the movement to reduce the term 
to two years.” This was received with applause, and Miss Drown said: 
“ J wish to add my voice, although feeble, to the endorsement of this 
resolution. For years we have been endeavoring at the Boston City 
Hospital to accomplish the three years’ course and, as I said in a previous 
meeting, we began that course on January 1st, 1906, and we want to 
live to see it through.” Laughter and applause followed Miss Drown’s 
emphatic endorsement. The motion was unanimously carried. 

Votes of thanks were then offered to all who had contributed to the 
success of the Convention. Members had been granted the privilege of 
visiting the new building of the JeffeTSon Hospital 5 the tea at the Hos¬ 
pital of the Hniversity of Pennsylvania by the superintendent, Miss 
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Smith, was greatly enjoyed; and all agreed that such entertainment as 
the boat ride on the Delaware and the automobile trip to Yalley Forge 
was ideally restful in the midst of such absorbing and strenuous meetings 
as ours. The newly elected president was not present, but a telegram 
arrived from her at exactly the time that she would have been presented 
to the Society: “ Deeply appreciate honor conferred by Society, Mary H. 
Greenwood.” 

The following officers were elected for the coming.year: President, 
Miss Mary H. Greenwood, Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Miss Maud Banfield, Polyclinic Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; second vice-president, Miss Florence W. Henderson, Eoyal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal, Canada; secretary. Miss Georgia M. Nevins, Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, Washington, District of Columbia; treasurer, Miss 
Anna L. Alline, 132 Lancaster Street, Albany, New York; councillors, 
Miss M. Adelaide Nutting, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Miss Annie W. Goodrich, Bellevue Hospital, New York City; 
auditors, Miss Ada M. Carr, 219% East North Avenue, Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land; Mrs. E. G. Fournier, Hope Hospital, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Georgia M. Nevins, Secretary. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

By The Hon. John E. Reyburn, Mayor of Philadelphia 

I want to express the pleasure I have at being here this morning and 
extending to those of you who are strangers in the city the hospitality 
and welcome on the part of the chief magistrate. Representing, as I do, 
the people, I am sure that I am simply expressing their sentiment—that 
they welcome you, and will be glad after you have gone. The city of 
Philadelphia at this time and for several years has been engaged in plans 
for erecting hospitals on a large scale. Of course, those of you who are 
residents of the city will know that I have only been in the office about six 
weeks; but I find that for years there have been great plans laid for 
hospitals and places for the care of the sick of all classes and conditions; 
so that I feel that the gathering of your organization here to-day is 
peculiarly fitting and ought to be welcomed on the part of the authorities 
and the people of the city as just the thing that should have occurred. 
Because I believe you have these improvements in our hospital conditions 
and in the care of those that are helpless thoroughly at heart, if you will 
give some attention to this subject, as I have no doubt you intend to do, 
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that being one of the reasons you have come together, you will give 
valuable assistance to the authorities who have charge of that great work 
and will help us to help the public and especially the helpless. 

You know, we have bought a large amount of ground up at the very 
extreme end of the city, in what we might call the northeastern section. 
The land, so far as it lies and as it is to-day, seems to me very well 
adapted for the purpose. There is a large amount of it, and the country 
is beautiful around it. The lands themselves are rich—not the ordinary 
waste lands that are sometimes devoted to these objects, but they have 
been cultivated and lived upon and there is something human about them 
—something that it seems to me, if they are treated from the right 
standpoint, will do much good to those who deserve it and whom we have 
under our care. You, who are accustomed to caring for such people, 
who study their conditions and the things that will benefit them the most, 
I think should help us, and I hope you will. I repeat myself by saying 
that at this very time, not only I, as the mayor, the chief magistrate of 
the city, but every one, will regard your visit as peculiarly fitting just 
now; and I am obliged to you and will be obliged to you for any sugges¬ 
tions or any thoughts that your Convention may have upon this subject. 
Again allow me to thank you for this opportunity, which I assure you I 
appreciate. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

By Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 

Madame President, Monsignor, Mr. Mayor, Ladies: In addressing 
you to-day, at the request of your president, I feel considerable diffidence, 
for I realize how little I know of the practical working details of your 
association, yet every man, woman and child must feel that his or her 
interests are closely linked with your own. Moreover, I feel some degree 
of personal pleasure in standing before you as an archaeological specimen, 
as it were, a survival of old conditions which—thanks to heaven and to 
yourselves—have been superseded; for as a member of a large and stirring 
family, of which, perhaps, I was the aptest member, I was called upon in 
the days of my youth to nurse a large number of serious cases, in my 
ignorant, rule-of-thumb sort of way, with such assistance as the time 
afforded; that is, uneducated, self-constituted nurses of the Sarah Gamp 
type who very often made it necessary for one to stand by and protect the 
patient. So that to-day I feel as if, perhaps, I were better able, by con¬ 
trast, to appreciate the value of your work and of your association than 
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yon are yourselves. Last week I was reading the address of the President 
of the United States on the occasion of the unveiling of MacMonnies’ 
statue of General McClellan at Washington; and a passage struck me, 
strangely enough, in connection with you, whom I was looking forward 
to meeting to-day. He was reported as saying that one human being 
shares his respect with a good soldier; that is, “ a good woman who fully 
does her duty.’ I say that, strangely enough, I thought of you, simply 
because, no doubt, nothing was further from the President’s mind just 
then than such as you. He was- referring to motherhood. But his 
words and the association of ideas which they presented evoked a picture 
and awakened a memory of my childhood. 

It was in 1859, in Paris, the battles of Solferino and Magenta had 
been won by the French; the peace of Villafranca had been signed; and 
the victorious French army was entering Paris to receive a well deserved 
ovation; for it had helped to make a people united and free. Triumphal 
arches had been erected along the boulevards. The city was delirious with 
joy and pride. I was then a little school-girl, studying alone in Paris, 
and kind friends had invited me to view the pageant from their windows 
at the corner of the Place Vendbme. For Napoleon III (whom Victor 
Hugo delighted in mischievously calling “Napoleon the Little”) was 
to take his stand with his gorgeous staff of generals at the foot of the 
mighty column cast of the bronze cannon captured from France’s 
enemies by his uncle, Napoleon the Great. Regiment after regiment filed 
before him amid cheers of the multitude. It was an impressive sight. 
The colors were tattered; the men were tired and travel-stained. Among 
them were wounded soldiers and men who had especially distinguished 
themselves on the battlefield and who received rewards of valor at the 
hands of the emperor. Among these came a woman. She was a sister of 
charity; she had been wounded by a shell in caring for the men on the 
battle-field. Regardless of self, she had recklessly exposed her life, and 
in her eagerness to alleviate suffering she had gone under the enemy’s fire 
in the pursuit of duty. When she reached the emperor, he and his mag¬ 
nificent staff bowed and uncovered their heads before her; and she received 
such an ovation as words cannot describe. Not only did the immense 
crowd cheer, but the army itself stopped for a brief space while the 
emperor pinned the cross of the Legion of Honor on her breast. And 
the thundering shout that went up from the parched throats of those tired 
soldiers in honor of the “ good woman who had fully done her duty ” still 
rings in my ears. This was some forty years ago; since then I have seen 
and forgotten many things, but I never forgot the exquisite sublimity of 
that moment when all that is best in the human heart—heroism, sense 
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of duty, manly courage, and womanly devotion seemed to run riot in the 
air. And yet that sister of charity probably knew but little of nursing 
as you know it. It was her personality that called forth this enthusiastic 
respect from her fellow-men. 

Your profession and your finely equipped training-schools are dis¬ 
tinctly modern products. It is but a little more than fifty years since 
Florence Nightingale entered upon her active career. You have sprung 
into being in the midst of a scientific age. Some will perhaps call it a 
hard age, the age of steel, in the course of which efficiency and knowledge 
have taken the place of bungling good feeling and inefficient senti¬ 
mentality. In the so-called “ good old times ” when a fire broke out, for 
instance, a call went out for help and the neighbors flocked to the scene of 
disaster with fire buckets. After the house was burned (for it usually was 
burned), there was some sympathy and a good deal of conviviality. All 
this was fruitful of good feeling and sometimes offered opportunity for 
personal heroism; but there was no skill, no discipline; fires were often 
disastrous and not infrequently ended in a small riot among volunteer 
companies. Likewise when disease came into a family or when an 
epidemic broke out in a city—and epidemics were very common in the 
days of my youth—the welfare of the stricken ones depended entirely on 
individual good feeling and kindness. To be sure these were never 
lacking, but self-sacrifice and heroism without training were often vain. 
Patients and care-takers might die heroically, but they died. Those care¬ 
takers who remained with the doctors in a plague-stricken city were made 
heroes of; in Catholic countries they were even canonized, like Archbishop 
de Belzunce at the time of the Marseilles plague, although their efficiency 
might be far behind their courage. 

I found this winter, amongst some old papers, a letter from a leading 
club of Cincinnati to one of my uncles, who on two occasions, toward the 
middle of the last century, during violent outbreaks of cholera, had 
voluntarily remained in the city with the doctors, after all had fled who 
could do so, in order to help in caring for the victims. His heroism was 
extolled by his fellow citizens in terms that made me feel proud of him. 
Yet upon sober thought I came to realize that he had done nothing more 
than what hundreds of your students are prepared to do at any time. 
Moreover, his practical usefulness probably was confined to providing 
supplies and cheering up the doctors under peculiarly depressing condi¬ 
tions, for as far as his knowledge went, he had none; but it was his 
personality that told, his cheerfulness, his courage, his forgefulness of self, 
that made him of supreme importance to his fellow men at a time of peril 
and of general calamity. Those were emotional days. To-day we have 
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come to regard emotion as a good thing to suppress. The untrained man 
or woman who would sentimentally undertake to personally nurse a 
neighbor through a deadly or a contagious disease, instead of providing 
him with the best professional care obtainable, would be considered foolish 
or a little short of criminal. 

But while thoroughly alive to the immense value of the change in this 
respect, I would urge upon you, who are entrusted with the training of 
the most useful class of our sex, to watch carefully lest in developing their 
intelligent skill and practical sense, you at all neglect those qualities 
which, owing to their cultivation from time immemorial among women, 
have come to be regarded as peculiarly feminine, and as instinctive and 
intuitive. It is highly desirable that those in charge of training-schools 
and hospitals shall constantly remind the student that no amount of 
education alone will make a nurse; that the most thorough knowledge of 
the laws of sanitation and of hygiene; of dietetics, of physiology and 
materia medica; of practice and anatomy, of hospital economics—in fact, 
of all that goes to make efficiency in the prevention and cure of disease 
indispensable as it undoubtedly is—will be insufficient to make a nurse 
of her unless she has personality and character. By this I mean good¬ 
breeding, self-control, intelligent sympathy; above all, the sense of honor 
that keeps inviolate the highest standards of your professional ethics, and 
the dignified self-effacement that dominates a critical situation without 
appearing to command it. However skilful and clever a nurse may be, 
she is incomplete and fails of her highest mission without that human 
sympathy and heaven-given tact that induces the confidence and relieves 
nervous tension in the patient, as well as brings peace of mind to the 
overwrought family. In my youth the sister of charity was the preferred 
nurse because, without much of what to-day we would call professional 
skill, she possessed that trust-inspiring serenity and that faithfulness to 
duty that brought comfort and hope to a stricken household. It seems 
to me that the modern trained nurse should regard herself as the sister 
of those into whose intimate circle her skill has brought her, and I am 
very glad to bear witness that the very large majority of your profession 
has reached that standard, and not only commands the respect and grati¬ 
tude of the community, but has endeared itself to us all. I am therefore 
much pleased to be able to welcome you to-day to Philadelphia. 



ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Miss Maud Bakfield 

You hardly need to be assured again how warmly we welcome you to 
Philadelphia. I can but tell you again how sincerely we all hope your 
short stay with us will prove as pleasant to you as we are sure it will be 
profitable to us. I have often heard members of this Convention say to 
each other how pleasant and helpful it is to meet together once a year, 
and discuss some of the many problems confronting us. I will not 
attempt to settle all these for you, or even come to any conclusion regard¬ 
ing them, for we are met together just for the purpose of discussion. So 
that if I cannot be brilliant, I may, at least, be brief. Looking back on 
the history of this Association-—for although only thirteen years old, in 
work and evolution it may almost be said to deserve the word history—it 
is to me quite remarkable how these meetings and discussions have helped 
to solve and place upon a working basis many apparently insoluble 
difficulties and have changed many apparently unalterable conditions; 
and this may give us courage for the future. Otherwise, we might well be 
daunted by present conditions. These difficulties, however, are not 
peculiar only to our profession. The methods of teaching in the public 
schools are said to be all wrong—pressure is too great; over-fatigue of 
students of all sorts is asserted. Lack of ideals in all walks of life, of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice for the public good, of honesty in work, both 
corporate and personal; you can hardly take up a magazine or a daily 
newspaper which does not complain of these things in one form or 
other, in widely different occupations. The additional difficulty and 
serious responsibility, which we, as responsible officers of institutions and 
teachers feel, is that these faults and difficulties which some people airily 
dismiss as a “tendency of the times,” are especially serious when con¬ 
cerned with the care of the dependent sick and the issues of life and 
death, which may very literally and actually result from poor and dis¬ 
honest work and lack of high standards. In most other professions, the 
disaster caused by these faults is usually visited mainly upon the indi¬ 
vidual who practices them, and the greatest tragedy is self-deterioration. 
Not so in a hospital. Others immediately and clearly suffer. 

One of the most interesting phases of our work at this time is the 
dawning realization of the social relation of the hospital and dispensary 
to the community at large; its hitherto undeveloped and almost unsus¬ 
pected power to help and teach and guide the patient, whom formerly it 
thought it did its whole duty by when it put him to bed under the care 
754 
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of a physician, when he could no longer stand up, and discharged him as 
soon as he could crawl; or, perhaps, on the other hand, it insisted on a 
patient, who could well work part time, and keep his family and little 
home together by so doing, entering the hospital for the sake of providing 
“ material ” for students, or “ bed days ” to substantiate the claim made 
to the city or state for maintenance of in-patients. But the margin of the 
poor is very small, and a home once broken up by several weeks’ stay of 
the bread-winner in a hospital, is hard to get together again. A recent 
issue of Charities states that over 60 per cent, of those applying for assist¬ 
ance ascribe their dependence to sickness. In this newly-learned relation 
to its patient, the hospital discovers that it is in truth its brother’s 
keeper, and owes him as a matter of justice its experience and wisdom 
in keeping him in health with the minimum amount of medicine and 
hospital care; and owes it to him to teach him how to guard the other 
members of the family from contracting disease. This, of course, 
especially applies to patients suffering from tuberculosis, but is by no 
means confined to them. The good that can be done, providing always 
that those employed to do it are wise and kind, and thoroughly taught, 
and therefore capable of being a real help, presents to our minds anc! 
hearts a most fascinating and illimitable field. In these cases charity is 
but justice. But to do this work, patients must be followed to their 
homes. And to follow them, it is not sufficient to provide a well-inten¬ 
tioned lady of charitable instincts, or a pupil nurse hardly yet sure of her 
own ground. A woman is needed with a natural breadth of view, quick 
understanding, and wide sympathies, and in addition a thoroughly trained 
nurse. In the one or two hospitals which have already tried the institu¬ 
tion of a “ social visitor ” in connection with their dispensary work or 
discharged ward patients, it has been pronounced of great value, opening 
a wide field for helpfulness. 

There are many other branches of social service also open to women, 
in which a hospital training is almost invaluable—health board inspec¬ 
tion, factory and bake shop inspection, charity organization work, nurses’ 
settlements, are a few of the many avenues of work in which a nurse’s 
training is exceedingly valuable, and in some cases, an absolute requisite. 
This leaves out of account the many executive positions in hospitals and 
other institutions, which we all of us find it so hard to secure competent 
women to fill. And yet, in the face of all this, we have the superficial 
and thoughtless cry that nurses are being “ taught too much,” and while 
some say there are too many of them, others say there are not enough. 
An d to remedy all evils, a return to two years’ training, less well taught 
nurses and a lower standard, is thrust upon us as a panacea! There is no 
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doubt that some kinds of patients do require a maid or attendant, rather 
than a nurse, but this is a different matter. With the short term special 
or private hospitals, whose graduates gladly undertake to nurse any case, 
and the correspondence-schools, it surely is not necessary to level all 
schools down to that basis. The scarcity of good material out of which to 
teach women to be nurses seems to be very general throughout many 
different states, and amongst hospitals offering a wide variety of work. 
The reasons given are various. Some ascribe it to the general prosperity 
of the country, others to the wide variety of other avocations now open to 
women, less exacting in their demands upon the time and strength, than 
nursing. Moreover, in taking up nursing, the applicant seems to consider 
private nursing the only possibility after she graduates, ignoring entirely 
the many other avenues open to her. Then the quality of material when 
obtained is found to leave a good deal to be desired. Neither physicians, 
parents or guardians seem to reflect that when they send to the hospitals 
young women of twenty-one or more years of age, they send either some 
one whose character is more or less formed; who has been taught to con¬ 
sider the rights and privileges of others, to be unselfish in the many small 
ways required of those living in the family, and perhaps with high, even 
though vague, ideas as to the help she may learn to be to suffering 
humanity; or, they send a young girl who has been waited upon by her 
mother and other members of her family, been given her own way or 
allowed to sulk or be cross if she did not obtain it, and who has, in short, 
no one’s advantage but her own in view for any work she may take up. 
If not entirely selfish, she is often entirely self-centred. She has never 
been taught to be anything else. It is impossible in the two or three 
years at the disposal of a busy superintendent of nurses to eradicate all 
the faults of home training and environment and implant in their place 
all the virtues. And yet it is the hospital that is blamed if this is not 
done, and blamed for not accomplishing impossible results. The attitude 
of that portion of the medical profession, which writes hostile articles in 
journals in regard to nurses, and talks slightingly of them at every 
opportunity, may in time also undoubtedly affect the desire of women of 
the better class to enter this work. For the public does not realize that 
this attitude is by no means representative of the medical profession, and 
that this vociferous opposition to better schools and state registration is 
simply a. matter of vested interests. Many of us in taking up nursing 
had a vague idea that it was a work which was considered by every one 
as very essentially a woman’s work, and ideals of service and self-sacrifice 
drew many to the ranks of hospital workers. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, when in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
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the waiting list of probationers for admission to hospitals was very long, 
and the requirements not too easy to attain, a lady asked Sir Matthews 
Ducan: “ How long will this rage for hospital nursing last ? ” He 
replied: “ Just so long as the religious motive in seeking it lasts, but no 
longer.” And it seems as if this might have some elements of truth in it. 
But it is difficult to teach the rising generation the desirability of hard 
work, negation of self, and so forth, in view of the modern idea of each 
one getting the most out of life for himself, with the candid avowal of 
disregard for others. I cannot see that hospital life will ever be carried 
on without self-sacrifice, and that the consideration of the individual 
worker can ever be put before that of the sick. There is, after all, no 
virtue older than self-sacrifice, nothing more powerful to move the world, 
nothing newer that is better. But no one ever maintained that it was 
comfortable, and always marched with one’s desires. 

As to the cure of these difficulties, the arrest of the retrograde move¬ 
ment of lower standards as typified by the two years’ preparation, in place 
of the three which we fought so hard for, the encouragement of the 
entrance of women of education and refinement into nursing work, other 
than private nursing—this might all be helped very materially by the 
united effort of the members of this association. You have all borne the 
yoke of responsibility for others. Through no fault of our own, but 
rather owing to the conditions now prevailing in educational and working 
matters, it seems as if we must needs soon go out into the world to fight 
for our right to do the best work we know, instead of the less good which 
the uninformed are willing to accept. It may be desirable to write and 
endeavor to publish in lay magazines the many lines of work open to 
nurses, other than private nursing, with the possible salary such positions 
bring. Many women have to work, and not only support themselves, but 
others. Then I think the allowance made the nurse whilst in training 
should be sufficient, even if only just sufficient, to render her independent 
of support from friends or family. Protection from attack by a certain 
element of the medical profession might be dealt with effectively with a 
little trouble if it seemed worth while. 

I recently read the following, which reminded me of you all and of 
your efforts: “ The gain which men and women have made in self- 
control, understanding of life, beauty and nobility of character, have been 
secured by those who have lived in advance of the standards of their time. 
In every generation and in every country there has been a group of those 
upon whom the light of the morning rested and who have pressed on into 
the new day. They were not reformers in the sense of aggressively attack¬ 
ing the things in which they did not believe; they were always so intent 
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on bringing into their lives the power of higher ideals that they served 
their fellows best, not by what they destroyed, but by what they revealed 
and made credible. To many who surrounded them those eager seekers 
for the better life seemed to be pursuing dreams as evanescent as the 
rainbow and seeking ends as unreal as the pot of gold that lies concealed 
where the arch of radiant mist rests on the ground. But the mountains 
stand distinct and immovable, though the near-sighted do not see them; 
to the far-sighted they are as real and solid as the earth beneath their 
feet. Men have followed dreams and fallen in a vain, though not always 
barren, pursuit of them; but those who see further than their fellows and 
live in the larger relations which their vision reveals to them, are of all 
men most rational.” 


THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF STUDENTS IN THE 
NURSE TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

By ANNA E. ALEINE 

We have heard not infrequently of late that the number of applicants 
to the training-schools is decreasing. The facts do not bear out this 
statement. We find in the statistics that the increase in the number of 
student nurses is at the rate of several hundred a year. To give it in 
round numbers: in 1890, there were one thousand five hundred students 
in the schools; in 1900, eleven thousand; in 1903, the date of the latest 
available statistics, there were thirteen thousand seven hundred. This 
goes to show that it is an increase in the demand rather than a decrease in 
supply. This surely is a matter of encouragement. Nurse training came 
as a response to a need and has, through the power wrought from intelli¬ 
gence, fidelity and self-sacrifice, become a permanent institution, really 
essential to the welfare of human kind, and so closely allied to the 
medical profession that they are inseparable. We may well turn back 
once more and call to mind that it is woman s work and appeals to all 
that is highest and best in her. The mother nature always has, and 
always will, turn to the care of the helpless, whether it is the helplessness 
of infancy, sickness or old age. It will not change; there will always be 
that element in it that appeals to woman, and always that nature in 
woman that responds to the need. We can rest assured of an increasing 
demand and can be equally sure that there will always be a large propor¬ 
tion of women who prefer this form of occupation to all others. 

In preparing to open this discussion, a letter of inquiry was sent to 
the schools represented in this Society. Many replies were received not 



